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NUMBER 3 


DESTRUCTION AND PRESERVATION OF OLD 
BUILDINGS IN NEW ENGLAND 


WILLIAM SUMNER APPLETON 


F THE many thousand houses 
() built in New England in the 
17th century but a few hun- 

dred are extant. Of those that have 
disappeared we know practically noth- 
ing, for only in scattered instances have 
any pictures been preserved and these 
generally embody numerous later 
changes, while such documentary evi- 
dence as still exists is extremely meagre. 
It seems reasonable to suppose that 
the first comers built houses much like 
those with which they were familiar 
in England. Of these houses all that 
still stand have been modified from 
time to time to suit the passing needs 
of the owners, or to meet the changes 
in fashion, so that there is now not one 
standing containing all the features of 
the oldest work. For instance, no 
house has come down to us still covered 
with thatch. There is no known in- 
stance of a casement window of leaded 
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glass still in place. There is no ex- 
terior oven now to be found. There 
is no house standing of which we can 
say definitely that we are sure it was 
half-timbered, although possibly some 
of the existing houses were originally 
of this form of construction. These 
are but a few of the old features. 

The best of architects would be 
baffled if he should undertake to tell 
us definitely what kind of a house was 
that of Theophilus Eaton, of the New 
Haven Colony, a house of which Stiles 
has recorded that “it has nineteen 
fireplaces,’’ or that of Mr. Davenport 
in the same colony, with its thirteen 
fireplaces. These, however, are but 
two of a long list of interesting houses, 
the destruction of which we must 
ever regret. Many disappeared so long 
ago that of them but little is known, 
while others, a trifle better recorded, 
stood until comparatively recent times. 
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The Wells House, formerly standing on Salem Street, Boston. The third story was doubtless originally but a garret. 


Early Houses Now Destroyed 


A very early house was that built on 
Cape Ann by the Dorchester Company 
about 1623-25, as a residence for Gov- 
ernor Roger Conant. This was soon 
taken apart and set up again in Salem, 
where it stood—or at least a portion of 
it did, until very recently. 

Almost as early was the ‘Great 
House,’’ built by order of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Company at Charlestown 
in 1629, to be the residence of Governor 
Winthrop when he and his followers 
should arrive there. It may astonish 
many to learn that this building was 
standing as recently as the Revolution, 
having been destroyed in the burning 
of Charlestown on the day of the Battle 


of Bunker Hill. 


A house of great antiquity was that 
of Roger Mowry, which stood in Prov- 
idence in the days of Roger Williams. 
The date 1653 has been assigned to it 
and it was perhaps the last Providence 
house of which it could be said that 
Roger Williams must almost certainly 
have entered it. One might have ex- 
pected that such a building would have 
been reverenced above all others by 
every true son of Rhode Island, and 
yet its destruction, in July, 1900, 
aroused but little notice. There were 
persons who would have spared no 
effort to preserve it had they known of 
its impending destruction, but un- 
fortunately they received no warning. 
The amazing thing is the speed with 
which an old house can disappear. 
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The “Old Feather Store” or ‘Cocked Hat,” Dock Square, Boston. At the top of the end gable is the date 
1680. Building removed about 1860 


The owner not knowing, or perhaps 

caring, that any one is interested in 
its preservation, makes up his mind to 
destroy it. In two or three days the 
work is done, before any of its friends 
realize its danger. 

Another Rhode Island building of the 
greatest interest and antiquity dis- 
appeared before the Mowry house. 
This was the old Arthur Fenner house, 
sometimes known as the ‘‘ Fenner Cas- 
tle,’’ in Cranston. Its origins are lost 
in the distant past and we can only 
say that in the details of its carpentry, 
its joining and its iron work, it showed a 
building almost mediaeval in ty pe. 
Nothing like the moulding on _ its 
mantel tree is known elsewhere in New 
England, and there were refinements of 
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detail in its mortises and tenons for 
which we search in vain elsewhere here- 
abouts. Those interested in the Mowry 
and Fenner houses’ should consult 
“Early Rhode Island Houses,” by 
Messrs. Isham and Brown. 


The Old Feather Store 


Doubtless one of the best known 17th 
century houses, with the picture of 
which everyone is familiar, was that 
called the ‘“‘Feather Store’’ in Boston. 
This venerable structure, bearing on 
its exterior the date 1680, stood until 
about 1860—a patriarch among houses. 
Not only did its second story overhang 
the first but the attic gables overhung 
the second story. Artistic brackets 
supporting its projecting stories, gave 
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The Aspinwall house, a former Brookline, Mass., landmark. 


emphasis to the overhang, and the 
appearance of antiquity was still fur- 
ther heightened in this building by the 
exterior plasterwork— perhaps a true 
survival from the old days of half-tim- 
bered work. There can be no doubt 
that were this building now standing it 
would surpass in interest any 17th cen- 
tury building in America, with the 
possible exception of the Fairbanks 
house in Dedham. 


The Wells House, Boston 


The number of 17th century Boston 
houses with projecting second stories 


must have been large indeed, and 
one of the most interesting—the Wells 
house, said to have been built about 
1650-70—was standing as recently as 
1894. This house, long a landmark on 
Salem Street, had a strongly marked 
projection on its gable end and the 
clearest pictures of it show the end of 
an unmistakable diagonal summer beam 
extending to the corner of the over- 
hanging second story. In this respect 
the house resembled the Sun Tavern— 
another Boston building, said to date 
from 1690 or earlier, and demolished 
in 1912. The Society for the Preser- 
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Photograph by Frank Cousins. 


The Hunt house. One of the best of the overhanging second story houses formerly standing in Salem. (p. 137) 


vation of New England Antiquities 
would have secured the frame work of 
this Sun Tavern for reerection or pres- 
ervation elsewhere had there been a 
suspicion how interesting this would 
prove to be when opened up by the work 
of demolition. Almost half of the orig- 
inal building had previously been 
destroyed, but the remaining portion 
showed an overhang of fourteen inches 
in the second story, along the front 
and one end. Not until the demolition 
of 1912 was the fact revealed that a 
twelve inch overhang had also extended 
along the back, and we may guess that 
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the other end had been similarly con- 
structed, giving us accordingly a house, 
the second story of which overhung the 
first, front, back and both ends. De- 
tails of the second story floor framing 
were unique in the records of New Eng- 
land, and it is hoped that measured 
drawings of these will eventually be 
published. 


A Lost Connecticut House 


A fine old Connecticut house, very 
picturesque but of no historic associa- 
tion, disappeared sometime since 1898. 
This was the old Patterson house at 
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Birthplace of Oliver Wendell Holmes, Cambridge, Mass., within a month of its destruction. Formerly stand- 


ing between Austin 
Berlin, for which Mr. Isham gives the 
date of about 1680. It had the inter- 
esting feature of the hewn overhang 
in an unusually good form. Of its 
appearance Mr. Isham wrote, “in this 
case the sunken, twisted, weather- 
beaten veteran—which still faces the 
visitor who pass under the shadow of 
the trees which darken the door-yard— 
leaves nothing to be desired.’’ On 
the strength of this description the 
writer recently made a trip to see it, 
only to find that it had gone years ago. 


The Benaiah Titcomb House 
Newburyport 


An interesting old house destroyed 
by the City of Newburyport, which 
should have exerted itself to the utmost 
to preserve it, was that built for Benaiah 
Titcomb about 1695. It seems to have 
attracted but little local notice until the 
year 1911, and was overlooked in the 
principal history of the town. Benaiah 
Titcomb was, however, one of the sub- 
stantial citizens of his time, a donor of 
silver to his Church, and a man whose 
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Gymnasium, Cambridge. (p. 14€) 

house showed many marks of dis- 
tinction. The fireplaces were huge, 
the largest being 9 ft. 6'4 in. by 4 ft. 
9 in. in the opening, and about 44 in. 
deep. 

The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities, owns in its 
museum the doors, as well as the entire 
staircase from this house. The history 
of the stairs and doors and frame work is 
not to be matchedin New England. The 
house was taken apart in 1911 and the 
frame timbers stored by a dealer of 
antiques in Ipswich until 1917, the 
staircase and doors being meanwhile 
stored in Newbury by the above-named 
Society. In 1917 the frame work was 
reerected in the town of Essex and the 
staircase and doors were loaned for 
reincorporation in the house. This 
reerection differs in many details from 
the original, but it is amazing to see the 
old building put together again in any 
form. 

A distinctive feature of the Titcomb 
house—its plastered cove at the eaves— 
was found also on the Putman-Goodhue 
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Elias Haskett Derby House, Salem, Mass., 1799-1815 


house, a building until recently stand- 
ing in Danvers. Its destruction by 
fire cost the occupant her life and the 
public a supremely interesting building. 

The demolition of the Blaney house, 
c. 1700, at Swampscott, revealed the 
fact, long forgotten, that that house, too, 
had at one time had a plastered cove. 
A curved bracket to which the lathing 
for this was nailed is today found in the 
museum of the Preservation Society 
in Boston. 

A Danvers, Mass., house of the great- 
est historic interest—the destruction of 
which should never have been per- 
mitted—was the residence of the Rev. 
Samuel Parris, of witchcraft fame. 
Doubtless interest in this building was 
lessened by the fact that later changes 
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Photograph by Frank Cousins. 
(p. 142) 


in its exterior gave it such an unpre- 
possessing appearance. The same can- 
not be said of certain other buildings, 
the passing of which we now regret, 
such as the old Aspinwall house in 
Brookline. The photographs show it 
as a house of great distinction, the 
destruction of which would now arouse 
opposition. 


Early Houses in Salem 


The old Hunt house in Salem, of 
which an excellent photograph exists, 
must have been down to its last days 
one of the best preserved of the older 
type, with a pronounced overhang 
along the front and one end. 

It was demolished in 1863 and _per- 
haps should not be listed among the17th 
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Paul Revere’s house, Boston, before restoration. The 
(p 

century houses which are lost to us, for 
it is said to have been built in 1700. 
Its style is, however, that of the pre- 
ceding century and its destruction must 
always remain a matter of great regret. 
Another Salem house, built before the 
Hunt house, and even more picturesque 
owing to the irregularity of its outline, 
was the mansion of Philip English. 
Incredible though it may seem, this 
magnificent specimen was destroyed as 
recently as 1883. We know it was the 
home of a merchant prince of the early 
days and deemed worthy of notice in 
Dr. Bentley's diary. As it finally stood 
the plan was quite irregular, but 
whether this was the original intention 
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upper story, oriziaally a garret, has been restored as one. 

. 144) 
or the result of later additions must 
remain a matter of conjecture. 

That the old Indian house at Deer- 
field, built 1698, should have been 
destroyed, as it was about 1847, must 
forever remain a much regretted inci- 
dent. The house had no competitor in 
interest in association with the Indians. 
It was one of those attacked on the 
famous 29th of February. 1703-04, and 
bore on its front door the marks of the 
Indian tomahawk which hacked the 
hole through which was fired the fatal 
shot which killed Mrs. John Sheldon. 
Fortunately the sentiment of the time 
decreed the preservation of the door. 
The preservation of the house seemed 
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The Ward house, as restored and set up in the grounds of the Essex Institute, Salem. (p. 144) 


in those days too ambitious a project 
for serious consideration, although the 
owner offered to sell it for a nominal 
sum for preservation as a memorial of 
the past. To the present generation 
it would be an imperative duty to keep 
such a house, which would serve so 
excellently to give an appropriate set- 
ting to a portion at least of the valuable 
collections of the Pocumtuck Valley 
Memorial Association. 

That good intentions alone will not 
save a house was made manifest in the 
case of the old William Curtis house 
in Roxbury, for which a very early 17th 
century date was claimed. When this 
house came up for auction sale about 
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1887, a descendant of the builder made 
up his mind to preserve it and author- 
ized his agent to bid it in at what seemed 
a likely figure. The price happened to 
be a few dollars more, so the agent 
dropped out of the bidding, to the last- 
ing chagrin of the would-be preserver, 
who, had he been present at the sale, 
would gladly have spent enough to have 
secured the property. 


Later Houses That Are Now Destroyed 


The houses so far mentioned are, 
with the exception of the Blaney and 
Hunt houses, believed to be of the 17th 
century, but there seems to be some 
doubt about the exact dates for the four 
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Photograph by Mary H. Northend, 


The Pierce-Nichols House, Federal Street, Salem, Mass. Preserved by the Essex Institute. (p. 145) 





following houses—the Gov. Winthrop 
house, New London, Conn., the Oliver 
Wendell Holmes house, Cambridge, and 
the Gov. Hutchinson and Clark-Frank- 
land houses of Boston. Here again we 
can safely say, as in so many other 
cases, that the present generation would 
never have tolerated the destruction 
of these particular houses. In New 
London especially, there can be no doubt 
whatsoever but that the Gov. Winthrop 
house would now be preserved as the 
most important landmark of the city. 
In Cambridge the Holmes house would 
not hold such rank, but the association 
of an historic and extremely good house 
of its type with so distinguished a man, 
as Dr. Holmes, would be ample warrant 
for its preservation. It is but poor 
satisfaction to know that bits of the 


Holmes house are still in existence— 
such as the pair of shutters in the 
museum of The Society for the Preser- 
vation of New England Antiquities in 
Boston. It is not such tiny morsels 
that we now require, but the entire 
house, and in the future we must see to 
it that such houses are not destroyed. 
Of the two other houses, the Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson and the Clark-Frank- 
land, it is safe to say that they were 
among the very finest in New England. 
Although such pictures as we have of 
their exteriors show houses of a type 
we are apt to associate with the 18th 
century, they are said to have been 
built late in the 17th. A date about 1690 
is given the Clark-Frankland house, but 
so far as the writer knows, nothing so 
definite for the Hutchinson house. 
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The Romance of Two Boston Mansions 


These superb mansions stood side by 
side well into the 19th century, and as 
the exigencies of any story would re- 
quire, the son of the Clark-Frankland 
house, Samuel Ellis, fell in love with 
and married the daughter of the Gover- 
nor Hutchinson house, Caroline Matilda 
Orne Boyd Little. Unluckily, the death 
of his father found Ellis living in Cin- 
cinnati,thinking that he would never 
be able and therefore convinced to 
occupy the old house. It being the 
wish of the family that is should never 
be occupied by others, he sold it with 
the condition that it should be razed 
in two months, which was done in 1833. 
About two years later, on the death of 
her father, Mrs. Ellis was called on to 
determine the fate of the Hutchinson 
house. Her family feeling as the Ellis 
family had done, it, too, was sold to be 
removed in thirty days. And now, 
when all is irrevocably lost, a grand- 
daughter of this couple would give 
anything to have the houses back again, 
and would be proud to be able to move 
from the Back Bay to the North End, 
for the privilege of living in either of 
them. 

Of all the houses now standing in 
Massachusetts, perhaps the Jeremiah 
Lee house at Marblehead—which, how- 
ever, is of wood—most nearly suggests 
the probable massive aspect of the 
Hutchinson and Frankland houses. Of 
their interiors we have some slight 
knowledge, and a description of the 
best parlor of the Clark-Frankland 
house give an idea of what we have lost. 
It was twenty by twenty-three feet, 
and elaborately finished. The floor was 
a mosaic of different colored woods, rep- 
resenting mathematical figures, allego- 
rical pictures, and coats of arms. The 
center piece, about four feet square, 
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Photograph by the Halliday Photograph Company. 


Hooper-Hathway house, (Old) Bakery) Salem, 
restored and on its new site. (p. 146) 


was an heraldic mosaic, representing 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
builder of the house. The mantel- 
piece was of a richly carved Italian 
marble and the lintels and jambs of 
doors and windows were elaborately 
carved and gilt, as was also the cornice. 
The room seems to have been panelled 
throughout, and the panels’ were 
painted with pictures of some kind, 
the bevelled edges of the panels were 
gilt. If this is a fair sample of the 
rooms, how gladly would present-day 
Boston exchange the buildings now on 
their sites for the magnificent speci- 
mens of colonial architecture destroyed 
in 1833-35. 


The First Yale College House 


One of the most interesting buildings 
that ever stood in New Haven must 
have been the old Collegiate House, 
built in 1717-18 for the youthful Yale 
College. This ancient building—now 
but a memory—has in one respect had 
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Hancock-Clarke house, Lexington, Mass., on its original site and before restoration. 


better luck than most. Having been 
a prominent building of the early col- 
lege, it became desirable to know what 
it looked like, and the problem enlisted 
the attention of Mr. N. M. Isham, than 
whom none could be better qualified 
to approach it. His report may be 
found in the number of the Yale Alumni 
Weekly for October 20, 1916. Herein 
is given the Greenwood picture of this 
building—an obviously impossible view 
—while immediately above it is Mr. 
Isham’s front elevation which carries 
conviction at a glance. The writer 
knows no more interesting comparison 
of the kind, one that tends to make us 
doubt the value of many of the old 
prints of famous buildings that have 
come down to us. 

In the loss of the Secomb house, 1756, 
Medford, Mass., one of our most inter- 
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esting brick buildings disappeared. 
The ends of this house were particu- 
larly noteworthy for the enormous chim- 
neys they contained, and it is a matter 
of great regret that carefully measured 
drawings were not made of the building 
as it came down. 


Lost Eighteenth Century Houses 


What was perhaps the finest 18th 
century dwelling house erected in New 
England was finished in Salem in 1799 
from MclIntire’s design. This was the 
old Elias Haskett Derby house, a 
building so large and expensive to main- 
tain that after Mr. Derby’s death no 
one could afford to occupy it and it was 
destroyed in 1815. Some of its interior 
finish still exists—such as the door trim, 
transferred to the Cook-Oliver house on 
Lafayette Street. A knowledge of Mc- 
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John Gedney’s house, as it now appears, Salem. 


Intire’s beautiful work must make 
us regret keenly that this house 
doubtless his masterpiece—should so 
soon have proved a white elephant. 
Judged by modern standards of luxury 
it would be simple enough to maintain, 
and the fact that it was sacrificed is 
striking proof of American material 
progress since that time. 


The John Hancock House 


America’s classic example of re- 
gretted destruction must for all time 
be the house built in 1737 by Thomas 
Hancock on Beacon Hill, Boston, and 
later owned by his more famous nephew, 
John Hancock. This house’ was 
destroyed in 1863—that is, about the 
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parame: by Frank Cousins. 
(p. 150) 

middle of the Civil War—when every- 
body’s thoughts were intent on pre- 
serving the nation rather than any of 
its particular antiquities. It must not 
be supposed, however, that the building 
was even then permitted to disappear 
without vigorous efforts being made to 
preserve it. In fact, the surprising 
thing is that it should have been pos- 
sible at such a time to make any appre- 
ciable effort at all. Not only was the 
public mind otherwise occupied, but it 
was almost wholly unprepared for pres- 
ervation work of any kind. Little if 
anything more had been done in the 
country than the preservation of Mt. 
Vernon, and practically, if not abso- 
lutely, all of the preservation work with 
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Photograph by Halliday Photograph Company. 


Old Windmill, Nantucket. (p. 150) 


which we are now familiar dates from 
the close of the Civil War. That being 
the case it is not surprising—although 
none the less to be regretted—that the 
Hancock house was allowed to go. 
Many portions of the building were, 
fortunately, rescued and the writer has 
for many years used John Hancock’s 
staircase—ncow reerected in altered 
form in a Massachusetts country house. 





Famous Buildings Preserved 

It is pleasant, indeed, to turn from a 
brief review of some of the buildings we 
have lost to a brief and inadequate list 
of a few of those preserved. Massachu- 
setts has a formidable list to her credit, 
and Boston, Salem and Lexington have 
distinguished themselves mightily in 
this work. Everyone is, of course, famil- 
iar with such Boston buildings as the 
Old State House, the Old South Meet- 
ing House, and the Bulfinch front of 
the present State House. That build- 


ings of such prominence should have 
been preserved seems now so natural 
as to call for no comment, and yet it is 
a fact that in each case, and especially 
in that of the Old South Meeting House, 
a strenuous campaign was necessary 
to preserve the building at all. The 
only one of these three that seems now 
to be in any danger is the Bulfinch front 
of the State House, concerning which 
an effort may at some time be made to 
exchange the brick exterior for marble 
to conform with the recently added 
wings. When this effort is made it 
should be opposed to the utmost for the 
only portion of the present building 
that has the slightest historic interest 
is the Bulfinch front. 
Paul Revere's House 

The preservation of Paul Revere’s 
house, also in Boston, necessitated a 
vigorous campaign which enlisted, as 
might well be expected, the support of 
persons all over the country. This 
house, the second story of which over- 
hangs the first by about a foot along the 
entire front and on one side of the ell, 
represents two periods of architecture. 
The building was erected in the 17th 
century and the ground floor rooms 
have been largely left in the style of 
this period. This is, of course, most 
suitable to its architecture but unsuited 
to a memorial to Paul Revere. The 
second floor has accordingly been re- 
stored pretty much in the style of the 
18th century and must approximate 
pretty closely its appearance in his time. 


Notable Salem Ilouses 


In Salem famous preservation work 
has been done, for here the Essex 
Institute own two magnificent buildings 
—the Ward house of the 17th century, 
and the Pierce-Nichols of the 18th. 
The first of these came to the Institute 
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as a gift from the County, which had 
bought the site on which it stood. The 
building was offered on condition that 
it be removed, which condition was 
complied with, and the house now 
stands in the rear of the Institute 
grounds. This again is a house with 
a structural overhang in the second 
story, and a frame of great interest. 
Unfortunately, the chimney had long 
since been removed and none of the 
old sheathing had been preserved, but 
luckily there were indications suggest- 
ing the size of the window openings and 
on these the restoration of this detail 
was based. 

The Pierce-Nichols house must al- 
Ways remain one of the finest specimens 
of Georgian work in America. It is a 
magnificent mansion of the central hall 
type, and in the detail of much of its 
trim a building of the rarest delicacy 
and beauty, though lacking in the 
sumptuousness of some southern houses. 
For much of its beauty that master 
workman, Samuel McIntire, is respon- 
sible; in fact, of the houses now remain- 
ing on which he worked this is undoubt- 
edly one of the finest examples. 


“The House of the Seven Gables’’ 


The preservation of two of the most 
interesting 17th century buildings in 
America, also situated in Salem, must 
be credited to the public spirit of one 
of Salem’s public spirited women, who 
in purchasing and restoring them has 
combined a work of antiquarian and 
historic interest with the needs of her 
favorite Salem charities. The more 
famous of these buildings is the so- 
called ‘‘House of the Seven Gables.” 
Just how close was the connection be- 
tween this house and that of which 
Hawthorne wrote need not coneern us, 
but there is no doubt there was con- 
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Photograph by H. Marshall Gardiner 


Side entrance to birthplace of Maria Mitchell, Nan- 
tucket. (p. 150) 


nection of some kind. Be that as it 
may, the marvellous change wrought 
in the restoration of this house can only 
be appreciated by comparing photo- 
graphs of its appearance before and 
after. Startling though these changes 
appear, there is reason to believe that 
practically nothing was done without 
antiquarian warrant, with the excep- 
tion of a few alterations made to accom- 
modate the charities now housed there. 
Although the main building dates from 
the 17th century, it is of two dates, even 
of that early period—1669 and 1697— 
the south ell being the later portion and 
one of the most ambitious 17th century 
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Rebecca Nourse house, Danvers, Mass., before restoration. 


structures now preserved. In height 
of stud and spaciousness it is remark- 
able, and it would have been pleasant 
indeed to have been able to have 
restored this ell to its appearance when 
erected. In one detail, certainly, this 
proved possible, for a structural over- 
hang at the south end was restored to 
view after having been long concealed 
beneath a later false exterior wall. 
The windows and interior trim were, 
however, left or put into 18th century 
form. The reason for this was that the 
ell contained remarkably fine examples 
of 18th century wood trim, so good that 
architects have been glad to give it 
careful study. To have removed that 
would, of course, have been an unpar- 
donable act of vandalism and the build- 
ing, like so many others, must perforce 
show the work of two or more periods. 


Photograph by Frank Cousins. 


(p. 150) 


This really serves the purpose of adding 
to its interest both architecturally and 
artistically. The only danger is that 
the public, always more or less ignorant 
in matters of technical detail, may con- 
clude that the house always had this 
appearance. This is a risk impossible 
to avoid in such cases and one placing 
a considerable burden of explanation on 
the custodians. 

Immediately back of the “Seven 
Gables” stands the Hooper-Hathaway 
house, long known on its previous 
location as the “Old Bakery.”’ This 
building shows the work of four cen- 
turies. Its fascinating older portion 
is of the 17th century and one of the 
archaeological puzzles of America. 
Much research has as yet failed to tell 
us definitely whether this building was 
originally located where found before 
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its last removal, or whether it had been 
originally erected on another site. It 
is even suggested that it may comprise 
parts of other old buildings, long ago 
condemned, and with their better por- 
tions there united. In any event, an 
addition in the style of the 18th cen- 
tury, and one probably of the 19th, 
formed the structure lately standing on 
Washington Street. The site being 
required for a moving picture theatre, 
Salem seemed resigned to the loss of the 
building until Miss Caroline Emmerton 
determined that it should be preserved. 
It was moved a long distance, in three 
sections, and brought together again 
where we now see it, but reerected with 
some trifling changes of the 20th cen- 
tury, which are pretty much limited to 
the newest portions of the edifice. The 
frame work and wall filling, on being 
uncovered, gave many hints for the 
hand of the restorer, and we may feel 
reasonably assured that the older por- 
tion must, in the 17th century, have 
looked approximately as it does today. 

The excellent restoration of the 
‘“‘Seven Gables’”’ and Hooper-Hathaway 
houses, as well as that of the Rebecca 
Nourse, Cooper-Austin, Paul Revere, 
and Dorothy Q. houses, was under the 
supervision of Joseph Everett Chandler, 
Architect. 


Historic Houses in Lexington 


Another town which can boast of 
numerous buildings preserved is Lex- 
ington, where the Hancock-Clarke 
house and the Buckman and Munroe 
taverns proclaim the patriotism and 
good sense of the people who made 
their preservation possible. To some 
architects the Hancock-Clarke house 
is one of the most interesting combina- 
tions of 17th and 18th century work 
now standing. It is emphatically one 


of those buildings where the hand of the 
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Photograph by Halliday Photograph Company. 


The Presidents’ houses, Quincy, Mass. (p. 155) 


restorer has been wisely stayed, with 
the result of preserving the evidences of 
different styles. The historical interest 
attaching to this house, combined with 
its great architectural interest, makes 
it a shrine well worthy of the visitors 
it receives. The two other buildings— 
the Buckman and Munroe taverns— 
sprang into fame on the historic ‘'19th 
of April in 75.” Architecturally they 
have much less to show than the Han- 
cock-Clarke house, but historically their 
interest places them in the very front 
rank of revolutionary memorials. It 
is as such that they are being preserved 
and the Lexington Historical Society 
has made the entire country its debtor 
by the loving care given them. 


The Old Fairbanks House 


To Dedham falls the honor of pos- 
sessing the most interesting 17th cen- 
tury house in America. This is the old 
Fairbanks house—a patriarch of patri- 
archs—which can almost certainly be 
dated as early as 1638. A visit to this 
house is the most appreciated of treats 
for the antiquarian and archaeologically 
inclined architect. Scattered through 
it are reminders of the very oldest 
18th century work. For instance, the 
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Living room of the Dorothy Q. house, Quincy, Mass. 


method of filling the walls with ‘“‘wattle 
and daub” and the manner of hewing 
the garret tie-beams. These details 
alone would not account for the popu- 
larity of the house. In this case much 
is due to the successive additions to the 
old structure. East, west and north 
it has been enlarged time and again, 
until now the whole is perhaps the 
quaintest jumble of roof lines and chim- 
neys to be found in the whofe country. 
The Fairbanks Family Association, to 
whom the property belongs, has wisely 
refrained from removing any of the 
later additions and contents itself with 
such repairs as are necessary to keep 
the structure intact. Its restoration 
in any injurious sense will probably 
never take place, but when the Asso- 














Photograph by Mary H. Northend 


(p. 153) 


ciation feels able to afford it much will 
doubtless be done, but only with the 
greatest caution and under the guid- 
ance of the most competent advice the 
country has to offer. 


The Whipple and Capen Houses 


Ipswich and Topsfield also hold hon- 
ored places as preservers of old houses. 
The purchase of the Whipple house in 
Ipswich by the local historical society 
was one of the first things of the kind 
done in New England. While we 
accordingly expect to find in this pio- 
neer work some things open to criticism 
from the point of view of our later more 
extended knowledge of the subject, it 
is amazing to see how little there is to 
criticise and how easily this little can 
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Photograph by Halliday Photograph Company. 


Parson Capen house, Topsfield, Mass., before re- 
storation. (p. 150) 


be altered to suit the maturer knowl- 
edge of the day. The house—the 
western portion of which is the older 
has a frame of unusual interest, with 
crossed summer beams in the eastern 
addition. This unusual feature is 
found in the Smith garrison at Cocums- 
cussuc, R. I., and also in the old John 
Gedney house in Salem. Perhaps the 
most interesting feature of the Whipple 
house is the beautifully chamfered 
beams of the hewn overhang of the 
eastern end. The Ipswich Historical 
Society deserves great credit for this 
pioneer work in the cause of preser- 
vation. Of the other two houses with 
crossed summers the Smith garrison is 
in excellent hands and likely long to 
remain so. The John Gedney house, 
c. 1665, is, however, in continual dan- 
ger and may be pulled down any day. 
Surely there must be somewhere in 
America descendants of John Gedney, 
ready to preserve his old dwelling house 
as a memorial to their worthy colonial 
ancestor. 

In Topsfield is found the Parson 
Capen house of 1683, one of the most 
interesting that any historical society 
has as yet preserved. Here the over- 
hang is structural and extends along 
the entire front with gable overhangs at 








the ends, under one of which was found 
an original bracket still in place, provid- 
ing a model from which to copy the 
other brackets which had long since 
disappeared. Unluckily this house 
unlike the Whipple house at Ipswich 
—had no old sheathing, and this item 
had to be made new. 





Nantucket 

In far away Nantucket the local 
historical society has acquired the old 
Quaker Meeting House for permanent 
preservation, and connected with it the 
building in which are the Society’s 
headquarters and museum. Not con- 
tent with this it has also acquired in 
’Sconset one of the quaintest houses in 
America, one of the best preserved of 
the old fishermen’s cottages, now used 
as a branch of the Nantucket Library. 
It is also so fortunate as to own the old 
Wind Mill, almost the last survivor of 
the large number that once stood in 
New England. Like the Lexington 
Historical Society and the Essex Insti- 
tute, the Nantucket Historical Society 
has thus shown a fine example to other 
societies which may well lead them to 
emulate this work in their own home 
towns. In Nantucket, further, the pres- 
ervation of the birthplace of Maria 
Mitchel has been made possible by The 
Nantucket Maria Mitchell Association. 
This house, with so many details 
peculiar to Nantucket, has added inter- 
est through its dedication as a memorial 
to the famous woman who once lived 
there. The feature that appealed most 
strongly to the writer at the time of his 
visit was the strikingly successful 
painted decoration of the kitchen walls, 
one of the best examples of graining. 


Danvers 


Historically the Rebecca Nourse 
house at Danvers carries us back to the 
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A room in the Manning Manse, Billerica, showing the sheathed walls. 


days of the Salem witchcraft delusion. 
This is a house without:an overhang, 
either hewn or structural, but with all 
the quaint charm of the 17th century 
work, of which it is enough to say that 
when one once feels familiar with it one 
never grows tired of its continual vari- 
ations and intense personality. Cer- 
tainly the Nourse house, in several ways 
different from any other now preserved, 
taken in connection with its historical 
interest, will forever be one of the most 
visited of American historical shrines. 
A noteworthy feature in the case of this 
house is the ample lot secured with it. 
It is in this detail that many societies 
err, doubtless more from fancied neces- 
sity than from choice, but it should 
always be borne in mind that the larger 
the lot the smaller the danger from fire 
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(p. 155) 


and the better the opportunity for an 
appropriate setting for the old house. 

It is in Danvers, too, that we find the 
old Page house—now the home of the 
Danvers Historical Society. This is of 
the 18th century, plain but substantial, 
and combining with its other historical 
interest, the entertaining feature of the 
tea party held on its roof. 


The ‘‘Dorothy Q.”’ House 

To the Massachusetts Society of 
Colonial Dames of America fell the 
honor of preserving the old Dorothy Q. 
house in Quincy, of which they have 
made one of the most successful and 
interesting restorations anywhere to be 
found. The good features of the house 
are too numerous to mention in detail in 
such a brief review as this, but it is 
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Hallway of the Jeremiah 
worthy of note that the kitchen was 
originally a 17th century house—now 
almost lost in the later additions. Not 
the least interesting feature of the 
Dorothy Q. house is the ingenious man- 
ner in which a hidden fireplace contain- 
ing one of later date is shown by hang- 
ing the later fireplace panelling on 
hinges so that the greater part of the 
fireplace end of the room can be swung 
back disclosing the original larger fire- 
place, containing in its centre the later 
smaller one. 

The two president’s houses in Quincy, 
although now occupied respectively by 
the Quincy Historical Society and the 
Adams Chapter, D. R., cannot with 
certainty be counted among buildings 
permanently preserved, since they are 
still in the hands of the Adams family, 
and the most casual knowledge of the 
fate of old buildings shows the uncer- 
tainty of such private tenure. 
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Photograph by Frank Cousirs 


Lee house, Marblehead. (p. 151) 


The Manning Manse 


In the Manning house in Billerica the 
Manning Family Association possesses 
one of the most interesting old houses 
now extant. The outstanding feature 
of the building is the interior sheathing, 
in which this house surpasses almost 
any other of its time. Just what has 
happened to sheathing in other cases is 
a matter of some doubt, but perhaps it 
was torn out in many instances when 
the changing fashion decreed that the 
plastered wall was the more attractive 
method of finish. Be that as it may, 
this feature alone would forever make 
the Manning Manse worthy of study, 
but its other structural features and 
extremely interesting contents combine 
to make a visit indispensable to anyone 
wishing even a superficial knowledge of 
New England building in the 17th 
century. 
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The John Cabot House 

To the Beverly Historical Society 
fell the rare good fortune of receiving 
as a bequest its present home, the old 
Cabot house—a fine old substantial 
brick mansion of twelve rooms and an 
ell. It was built by the merchant John 
Cabot in 1779 and occupied by him as 
a residence. In 1802 it was purchased 
by the Beverly Bank and in part occu- 
pied by it till 1868. Major William 
Burley bought it in 1834 for his son 
Edward, who bequeathed the house to 
the Beverly Historical Society in 1891. 
It is emphatically a house to have been 
preserved and as now fitted up through 
the energy of the local society, has be- 
come one of the best worth visiting of 
historical society homes. 


The Jeremiah Lee House 


To the Marblehead Historical Society 
must, however, be awarded the first 
prize in New England society homes. 
That Jeremiah Lee should have built 
in 1768 so superb a house in Marble- 
head must always be a matter of some 
wonder. Not only is it the finest house 
in town, but to the writer’s way of 
thinking it can well be considered one of 
the most grandiose, sumptuous, and 
well-worth-visiting 18th century houses 
in the whole country. That it should 
have come down to us practically intact 
is a matter for wonder and gratification. 
But one small room seems to have suf- 
fered in the course of all these years, and 
that was at one time transformed into 
the fireproof vault of a bank. The 
resulting injury was the merest trifle 
compared to that which the bank pre- 
vented by refusing to sell the staircase 
—possibly the finest in the country—to 
a wealthy manufacturer for removal to 
his private house. By some the Lee 
house may even be thought of as a 
staircase with rooms adjoining, while 
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Hyland-Wildman house, Guildford, Conn. (p. 159 


to others it may rather appear as a 
house having a most unusual number 
of staircases. Not satisfied with front 
and back stairs, there are others, incon- 
spicuous and simple, built for no appar- 
ent purpose, connecting rooms and 
floors in different parts of the house. 
The whole gives an effect strongly rem- 
iniscent of Mt. Vernon, where extra 
staircases and extra rooms crop up in 
unexpected places. The whole build- 
ing has been filled with an intensely 
interesting museum collection. That 
so fine a building and collection should 
exist in so small a town is no less re- 
markable than that it should have been 
accomplished by a small society with 
extremely low dues and practically no 
money. It all goes to show that an 
historical society’s greatest asset is, 
after all, the energy and will of those on 
whom the success of such an enterprise 
depends. 


Connecticut Houses Preserved 


It would be surprising indeed if so 
enterprising and energetic a state as 
Connecticut had not made a good begin- 
ning of preserving its interesting old 
buildings. One of the very oldest of 
them all, and one of the most inter- 
esting, is the Thomas Lee house at East 
Lyme, circa 1645-66. This is now the 
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Photograph by Halliday Photograph Company. 


Old Stone Garrison, Guilford, Conn. (p. 160) 


property of the East Lyme Historical 
Society—one of the tiniest and poorest 
societies in the state. Almost its sole, 
but certainly its sufficient, asset con- 
sisted in the tireless energy and bound- 
less determination of one of its members 
—a woman who had come to Lyme to 
pass the latter part of her life in peace 
and quiet. These she found to her 
personal taste in undertaking the task 
of preserving this old Lee house, the 
picturesqueness and age of which had 
for her a rare fascination. The build- 
ing was well worth all the efforts in its 
behalf, not only on account of its age 
but also because of its remarkably good 
state of preservation. As in so many 
Connecticut houses the chimney is of 
stone, but unlike many others the house 
retains much original sheathing as well 
as the excessively rare feature of a 17th 
century window frame still in place. 


Strangely enough its frame shows no 
method by which the window can have 
been opened, and probably, like so 
many of the old-fashioned English win- 
dows of the period, it was not intended 
that it ever should be opened. In the 
restoration of this house great good 
judgment was shown, the amount of 
new work being kept down to a mini- 
mum. The preservation of the Lee 
house must be an inspiration to all 
similar enterprises. At the time that 
the work was undertaken the historical 
society numbered twelve members and 
had fifteen dollars in the treasury. Its 
leaders, however, gauged the situation 
correctly and felt that they could never 
get either the membership or the money 
required unless they could show cause 
for enlisting such support. It was this 
conviction that gave them the courage 
to undertake the preservation of the 
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Moffatt-Ladd house, Portsmouth, N. H. (p. 163) 


Lee house, with the result that the mem- 
bership has now gone up to sixty anda 
total of about $1300 was raised for the 
enterprise. 

The prime mover in the Thomas Lee 
house enterprise has herself so accur- 
ately stated the lesson to be drawn 
therefrom that it is here repeated. 
“It seems to me that the one valuable 
lesson from our Society is that there is 
not a town in New England so small 
or so poor that there is not ample scope 
for a_ historical society. If people 
really love the things of the past enough 
to be willing to work for them they can 
restore and preserve their historical 
treasures; and every town in New Eng- 
land has treasures that ought to be pre- 


-served.”’ If for ‘‘New England” we sub- 


stitute the United States, the lesson has, 
as is but proper, a national application. 

In Guilford, Connecticut, is another 
very interesting old house, concerning 
the date of which there is considerable 
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difference of opinion, some placing it at 
the end of the 17th century and others 
in the first quarter of the 18th. This 
is the Hyland-Wildman house on the 
old Boston Post Road—a_ building 
rescued by the Dorothy Whitfield 
Historic Society. This house had been 
remarkably little altered except in 
the feature common to all our oldest 
houses, namely, the windows. The 
stone chimney was practically intact 
and the superb staircase—a bit of true 
Jacobean work—was uninjured. Some 
good panelling still remained, as well as 
an original casement window frame 
still in place, intended, unlike that in 
the Thomas Lee house, to be used with 
hinges. Luckily for the Society there 
was also found in the house, though not 
in place, an original casement window 
of diamond lights in leaded sash, which 
is the most highly prized of the exhibits. 
A feature possibly unique is the original 
old kitchen sink, of one solid block of 
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Wadsworth-Longfellow house, Portland, Maine. 


stone, draining right out into the back 
yard. This is an old survival of rare 
quaintness, taking one back at a glance 
to the simplicity of the old colonial 
days. 


The Old Stone House at Guilford 


To Guilford also belongs the honor 
of preserving the old Henry Whitfield 
house, 1639-40, the exterior walls of 
which are of stone. Of the interior 
there was practically nothing left and 
the building is now but little more than 
a shell containing extremely interesting 
museum exhibits. Originally this must 
have been one of the most interesting 
of our earliest houses and the imagina- 
tion pictures it as a true reproduction 
of an English manor house. We have, 
however, too little evidence for a suc- 
cessful restoration. 

In New London the Shaw house is 
preserved by the local historical society 
as its headquarters. This is a distin- 


guished old 18th century house fortu- 
nately possessing a large lot of land, in 
this respect vieing with the Rebecca 
Nourse house in Danvers, Mass. 
Another interesting house is the Ells- 
worth house—about 1740—at Windsor, 
owned and preserved by the Connecti- 





cut D. A. R. This shows what the 
patriotic societies can do when they 
choose to take up the preservation of 
old houses and the startling success this 
society has here gained should encour- 
age others to similar efforts. 

At Norwich Town there has been 
preserved the old shop of Joseph Car- 
penter, silversmith. As the exterior 
only has been repaired up to the present 
an account of this may well be post- 
poned. Its interest in the whole field 
of such work comes, however, from the 
fact of its being but a simple old-fash- 
ioned country shop of the days when 
sO many men were their own masters. 
Doubtless at the close of the war enough 
money will be raised to repair the inside 
as successfully as the outside. 


Rhode Island 


We may take up the remaining New 
England states with an example or two 
each. The Bowler-Vernon house, 1758, 
at Newport, must suffice for Rhode 
Island. This house, one of the most 
substantial colonial mansions - still 
standing in the town—was recently 
preserved in connection with a move- 
ment to house the Charity Organization 
Society. This building, which would 
have been worth preserving on account 
of its own artistic merits alone, is even 
more valued as the headquarters of 
Rochambeau. 


Vermont 


In Vermont: the Old Constitution 
House at Windsor is now in a fair way 
to be permanently preserved. The 
early struggles of the state, which was 
forced to show its teeth aggressively in 
order to save itself from absorption by 
its powerful neighbors, lead Vermonters 
to take the deepest interest in the 
foundation of their commonwealth. 
The Constitution House ranks histori- 
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The Vernon house, Newport, R. I. (p. 169) 


cally as one of the most interesting 
buildings in the state, although struc- 
turally it is plain enough. The venera- 
tion for the beginnings of our permanent 
political sub-divisions is so laudable a 
step that we may well overlook the 
artistic failings of the Old Constitution 
House and wish it a long life in the 
hands of future custodians as lovingly 
careful of it as are the present. 


Maine: The Wadsworth-Longfellow 
House 


To Portland, Me., falls the good 
fortune’ of preserving the old Wads- 
worth-Longfellow house, and the cir- 
cumstances connected with its preser- 
vation are sufficiently interesting to 
warrant brief mention. The house 
came to the Maine Historical Society as 
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a gift from the family, but so fearful 
was the Society of the possible drain 
on its resources through the possession 
of the house that it would only accept 
it on condition that at the end of a brief 
period of years it should be at liberty 
to do as it pleased with the property. 
As the house stands on one of the main 
streets of the city this meant that if the 
building proved to be a financial lia- 
bility its sale would recoup the Society 
for any expenses incurred on its behalf. 
This condition now seems remarkably 
short-sighted, for far from being a lia- 
bility the house has become one of the 
greatest assets in the Society’s pos- 
session showing a handsome profit 
every year. This experience should 
encourage other historical societies to 
face possible losses for probable gains. 








Photograph by George S. Cock. 
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Westover, on the James River, Virginia. 
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No visitor to Portland can afford to 
miss this house—one of the most taste- 
fully fitted up in New England, and 
with the added merit that practically 
everything in it is connected with the 
families so long identified with the 
house. 


New Hampshire 


Doubtless the most magnificent 
colonial building permanently preserved 
in New Hampshire is the old Moffatt- 
Ladd house, in Portsmouth. This is in 
the hands of the Colonial Dames and 
well worthy of the admirable care they 
have given it. Like the Lee house in 
Marblehead, this one enjoys nation-wide 
fame on account of its fine staircase and 
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Courtesy of Mrs. Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
Aldrich Memorial, Portsmouth, N. H. The garret as set for the ‘‘ Bad Boy’s” theatricals, seen from the stage. 


entrance hall. Unlike the usual New 
England plan, in the Moffatt-Ladd 
house the staircase is in a corner, giving 
a broader hall, which sets off admirably 
the old landscape paper. Incredible 
though it may seem, there were those 
who wished to remove this old paper in 
order to put on a modern one, clean, 
fresh and new. Luckily, the Dames 
were alert to thwart this particular 
scheme. Behind the house stretches a 
large, old-fashioned garden, and the 
ambition of the Dames is eventually to 
restore this to its old-time magnificence. 


The Thomas Bailey Aldrich House 


It is impossible to leave Portsmouth 
without mentioning the Aldrich Me- 
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Swett-Ilsley house, Newbury, Mass. 


morial, a house in which Aldrich lived 
as a boy and about which centers the 
“Story of a Bad Boy.”’ Of restoration 
to the house there was practically none 
required, simply the good taste to leave 
things approximately as they were 
found. As to furnishing, practically 
every single thing in the house is the 
original article in its original place. 
The whole makes what may be con- 
sidered about the most successful period 
house in America. 

No one of discriminating knowledge 
can possibly fail to appreciate the 
inestimable value of the Aldrich Mem- 
orial in Portsmouth and the Wads- 


worth-Longfellow house in Portland. 
As the years go by they will more and 
more surely establish themselves in 
universal esteem as two of our most 
valuable heritages from the past. 
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Houses of the Society for the Preservation 
of New England Antiquities 

An interesting bit of preservation 
on a large scale is that planned and 
partly carried out by the previously 
mentioned Society for the Preservation 
of New England Antiquities. The 
Society’s object is not only to preserve 
suitable antiquities in a museum at its 
headquarters, 2 Lynde Street, Boston, 
but also to own for purposes of preser- 
vation, appropriate old houses through- 
out New England, or else to take such 
steps, by means of advice or financial 
assistance, as may lead other societies 
to undertake the work of such owner- 
ship and preservation. This program 
is of such unique character that there 
were many to predict the failure of the 
Society when it was incorporated in 
1910. Instead of failing, however, it 
has now a membership of about sixteen 
hundred, considerable museum property 
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Cooper-Austin house, Cambridge, Mass. 


and owns seven houses, of which five 
are in Massachusetts, one in Rhode 
Island, and one in New Hampshire. 
Besides this, it has given financial assist- 
ance to preservation work in New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island and 
especially Connecticut. 

The Society’s first acquisition was the 
house built by Stephen Swett, New- 
bury, Mass., about 1670, originally of 
one room on each of two stories, and 
facing south. Ata later date the chim- 
ney was torn down, the house extended 
on the north, and a chimney built 
between the new and the old portions. 
The house then faced as it does now, to 
the east. Later additions were made 
in the rear and again at the northern 
end. The restoration work has con- 
sisted almost entirely in the removal 
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Photograph by Halliday Photograph Company. 


Owned by the Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 


of later casing and partitions, thereby 
uncovering old work, the existence of 
which had been forgotten. The house 
is well worthy of a visit and makes a 
capital stopping place for lunch or din- 
ner on the great Northern Highway to 
New Hampshire and Maine. 

Another 17th century house was 
acquired by the Society in that built in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, by Deacon 
John Cooper, about 1657, now numbered 
21 Linnaean Street. It was originally 
about three-fifths of its present size— 
a later extension having been made on 
the west end. Here again the work of 
restoration has consisted almost entirely 
in the opening up of long-hidden older 
work, no attempt being made, partly 
for financial reasons, to give the house 
a true 17th century aspect. 
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The “Scotish’’-Boardman house, Saugus, Mass. Owned by the Society for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities. 


The famous “Scotch’’-Boardman 
house in Saugus, built 1651, may fairly 
be counted as one of the Society’s pos- 
sessions, although full ownership has 
not yet been acquired. pending the pay- 
ment of some two thousand dollars of 
indebtedness on the property. This 
house is doubtless the most interesting 
building in America to all persons of 
Scottish descent, for it was built to 
house Scotch prisoners taken by Crom- 
well at the Battle of Dunbar and 
shipped to America to work for a term 
of years as indentured servants for the 
Undertakers of the Iron Works at Lynn. 
This is one of the earliest recorded 
arrivals of the Scotch in America, and 
to these humble and pathetic begin- 
nings thousands of our present Amer- 
icans must trace their ancestral lines. 

It will be the task of future gene- 
alists to ascertain exactly who were 
the Scotchmen living here and who 
are their descendants. The restor- 





ation of this house as a fine memorial to 
the Scotch awaits only the receipt of 
sufficient funds to pay for the work. 
Measured drawings of this house, as 
well as of several other houses pre- 
viously mentioned may be found in 
‘““Measured Drawings of Some Colonial 
and Georgian Houses,’ by Donald 
Millar. 

The Preservation Society owns a fine 
specimen of an 18th century house in 
the mansion built in Boston by Harri- 
son Gray Otis,in 1795. Itis now num- 
bered 2 Lynde Street, and used as the 
Society’s headquarters. The war has 
interrupted the work of repair and 
installation but enough has been done 
to show what a fine old house this must 
have been at the time of its erection. 
The museum of the Society is installed 
here and the public is cordially welcome. 

Two houses of the 19th century the 
Society also owns—namely, the Laws 
house at Sharon, N. H., and the Samuel 
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Photograph by Frank Cousins 


Chamber in Swett-Ilsley house, Newbury, Mass. (p. 165) 


Fowler house at Danversport, Mass. 
The Laws house was received as a gift 
from one individual while another gen- 
erously gave the sum needed to repair 
it. This is a simple country roadside 
cottage, originally of one story and 
garret, later doubled in size. It is pic- 
turesque and quaint but the finishing 
touches to its repairs have been post- 
poned until the coming summer. 

The Samuel Fowler house, on the 
other hand, is in perfect repair and is 
occupied by descendants of the builder, 
who reserved a life occupancy of the 
premises at the time of the sale. This 
is a peculiarly pleasing brick mansion 
of great delicacy of line and proportion. 
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The detail lacks the exquisite beauty 
of such work as that in the Peirce- 
Nichols house in Salem, but on the 
other hand is more even in its chaste 
and restrained simplicity. 

The most recent acquisition of the 
Society is the Eleazer Arnold house in 
Lincoln, R. I. This house, of about 
1687, was offered the Society as a gift 
on condition that it should raise a 
stipulated amount for repairs. In 
American building probably no house 
stands as high as the Eleazer Arnold in 
the imposing appearance of its stone 
chimney end. The entire west end of 
the house consisted originally of the 
mass of this chimney but a later exten- 
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Dining Room mantel, Harrison Gray Otis house, Boston. 
England Antiquities. 


sion added a wooden portion. The 
house, which has been added to in other 
directions as well, must ever remain the 
finest example of the ‘‘stone-end’”’ house 
in Rhode Island, and the writer knows 
of nothing to equal it in the United 
States. 

The work of such a Society, devoting 
itself so whole-heartedly to preserving 
what is best in New England building, 
should enlist the support of many more 
thousands of persons and doubtless 
will do so as it becomes better known. 
The Society is in urgent need of endow- 
ment since its experience proves that 
the appropriate care of its property 
will entail an endowment of $5,000 per 
house—a figure which it now misses by 
about $20,000. 











Photograph by Samuel N. Wood. 


Owned by the Society for the Preservation of New 
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The Need of Preservation 

To readers of ART AND ARCHAE- 
OLOGY surely no defense of the preser- 
vation of meritorious old houses is 
necessary. Such preservation is all 
part of proper archaeological and 
antiquarian work, and in many cases 
the preservation involves also a house 
which may be deemed a work of art as 
well. We have seen what lamentable 
results the thoughtless destruction of 
so much that is good has wrought in 
even so small a corner of the country 
as the New England states, and how 
comparatively few are the agencies for 
preservation now combating the cease- 
less tide of change. It may well be, 
however, that even those most firmly 
believing in this preservation work may 
fail to realize how essential it is that 
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Samuel Fowler House, Danversport, Mass. 


such undertakings be placed in the 
hands of permanent corporations rather 
than in those of individuals. Exception 
may be taken to this statement by those 
who have seen, for example, the really 
excellent work done at ‘‘Fruitlands,”’ in 
Harvard, Massachusetts, through the 
loving care of the owner of this property, 
who has here gathered so many sou- 
venirs of the Bronson Alcott and the 
other ‘‘Transcendentalists’’ who once 
occupied the place. This is a work of 
restoration really comparable to the 
Aldrich Memorial in Portsmouth, but 
still subject to the vicissitudes apper- 
taining enevitably to the private owner- 
ship of such a building and its collec- 
tions. 
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The stairway, showing old wall paper. 


Photograph by Frank Cousins. 
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Houses in Danger 


A startling illustration of the dangers 
involved in private ownership is found 
in the case of the Wallace Nutting 
Chain of Colonial Houses. This chain 
was gradually formed and increased 
until it numbered five—the Wentworth- 
Gardner house in Portsmouth, N. H., 
1760, the Hazen garrison in Haverhill, 
Mass., c. 1694. the Cutler-Bartlett 
house in Newburyport, Mass., c. 1782, 
the Iron Works house in Saugus, Mass., 
c. 1642-45, and the Webb house in 
Whethersfield, Conn., c. 1753. Each of 
these was repaired and restored, one 
might say regardless of expense, and 
with a very exceptional, though not 
absolute, regard for antiquarian accu- 
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Hazen “Garrison House,’’ Haverhill, Mass., after restoration. 


racy. The houses were then appro- 
priately furnished and opened to the 
public for an admission charge. Anti- 
quarians ventured a hope that the num- 
ber of these houses would be still further 
increased and that eventually the whole 
collection would be bequeathed to 
trustees or a society to preserve forever 
as an unrivalled memorial to the col- 
lector. Unfortunately this has proved 
to be impracticable, and only this sum- 
mer the contents of the Portsmouth, 
Newburyport, and Wethersfield houses 
have been sold to a New York Depart- 
ment store and the contents of the other 
two put on the market, as well as the 
five houses themselves. What will be- 


come of these houses is hard to say, but 
this much can be stated definitely. 
Each of the five ranks very high indeed 





ie Sy: 
Photograph by Wallace Nutting 
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in the story of New England building, 
and two are among the most historic 
houses in the country—the Iron Works 
house, associated with the beginning 
of iron manufacture in America, and 
the Webb house at Wethersfield, where 
Washington and Rochambeau_ planned 
the Yorktown campaign. 

A recent tendency on the _ part 
of museums of art to make period rooms 
has unfortunately brought a new ele- 
ment of danger to our finest houses. 
None will deny that it is better to have 
the period room in a museum than that 
a house with all its detail should be 
totally destroyed. Where museum 
trustees are open to criticism, is in their 
efforts, sometimes unfortunately suc- 
cessful, to take from buildings. still 
standing intact, and capable of being 
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An interior of the Hazen-Garrison 


preserved, the beautiful details which 
give them their final touch of interest. 
In the case of the Wentworth-Gardner 
house, for instance, we have what is 
certainly one of the most successful 
houses of its type in America, one the 
dismantling of which would be an irre- 
parable loss.* We can only be thankful 
that in the case of the Newburyport, 
Haverhill and Saugus houses such a fate 
seems most unlikely. The Haverhill 
house is built of brick and accordingly 
incapable of transportation, whereas its 
interior finish is practically all new and 
valueless for museum purposes. The 
Newburyport house is also of brick and 
derives its charm from the very quality 

*Since writing this article the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art of New York, which acquired this house, has 
begun the dismantling process. Much, if not all, of 


the interior is to be set up in the Museum as a back- 
ground for the display of period furniture. 
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Photograph by Wallace Nutting. 
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house, Haverhill, Mass. 


of that brick work, the interior finish 
being fairly simple. The Saugus house, 
like most 17th century houses, is inter- 
esting structurally rather than archi- 
tecturally and is not suitable for a 
museum. ‘The danger here is that the 
house, being so totally different from 
those of the present generation, may be 
altered by a buyer to suit modern 
tastes, which would be a lamentable 
fate for so historic a building. 

The Webb house, unless bought by 
some historical society in the state of 
Connecticut, is apt to go back to pri- 
vate ownership and again be occupied 
asa residence. While this might result 
in no particular damage at the outset, 
as the years go by and owners change, 
such a house is certain to suffer gradu- 
ally and often irrevocably. The fate 
of the Nutting houses and their fur- 
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Cutler-Bartlett house, Newburyport, Mass., before repairs. (p. 169) 


nishings illustrates admirably the state- 
ment made above of the need of 
strongly endowed societies to hold such 
property. 

Sometimes fine old buildings of anti- 
quarian or artistic merit are owned by 
corporations having other primary ob- 
jects than the preservation of the prop- 
erty. In such cases the building 
always runs a risk of being sacrificed 
for the corporation’s other uses. A 
case in point is that of the Parson 
Williams house in Deerfield, Mass. 
This truly fine mansion owes its pres- 
ervation and recent partial restoration 
to the care given it by the Trustees of 
the Deerfield Academy, and will doubt- 
less always be cherished by them. The 
regrettable feature is that the rear of 
the house had to be materially modi- 
fied to meet the needs of the Academy, 


whereas in the hands of an antiquarian 
society such modifications would not 
have been necessary. 

In Boston, the two finest old resi- 
dences are undoubtedly numbers 39 and 
40 Beacon Street—twin houses, of 
which number 40 is now occupied by 
the Woman's City Club of Boston, with 
an option of purchase, if the writer is 
not mistaken. Noone who knows any- 
thing of the vagaries of club house com- 
mittees, with their continually chang- 
ing membership, can for a moment 
look forward to the club ownership of 
such a house with any feeling of con- 
fidence in the future. The fact that 
there were persons to suggest, when the 
club first moved into the house, that an 
elevator should be run through the 
corners of the very finest rooms, is in 
itself an indication of the suggestions 
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Photograph by Wallace Nutting. 


Upper hall of the Wentworth-Gardner house, Portsmouth, N. H. 


that may be made to future house com- 
mittees. This particular change was 
negatived, but it may be stated with 
practical certainty that club owner- 
ship is never anything better than a 
makeshift in the matter of preserving 
an old house. 

The best form of ownership is none 
too good to insure the best care. Even 
societies which should know better are 
sometimes guilty of destructive acts. 
For instance, a patriotic society chapter 
occupying the birthplace of a national 
celebrity, finding no room large enough 
for its meetings, deliberately tore out 
a wall, thereby getting the space it 
needed, but at the sacrifice of an 
essential part of one of America’s most 
historical houses. In this case, the 
house itself is still in the hands of the 
family, who permit the occupancy of 
the chapter, and so the responsibility 
is somewhat spread, but it all goes to 
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prove the point made above—that the 
best care available is none too good. 


Some Buildings Which Should be Pre- 
served 

To some it may seem that all the best 
work in New England has already been 
cared for, but the writer knows this to 
be untrue. He has for years made it a 
custom not to mention in print the very 
best uncared-for work he is acquainted 
with, and no mention will be made of it 
here, but such buildings as the follow- 
ing are all worthy of careful attention 
and are in constant need of receiving it. 

To begin with Rhode Island. The 
City of Newport contains two extremely 
interesting structures in the Old State 
House and the Old Brick Market, 
neither of which is at the present 
moment receiving the care to which its 
merits entitle it. The Old State House 
has been several times modified to suit 
the changing needs of the legislatures, as 
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“Fruitlands,’’ Harvard, Mass. 


well as those of a court installed on the 
ground floor. In spite of the alter- 
ations which have been made the build- 
ing can be easily put back into its 
original condition, of which it was said 
at the time of its erection, in 1739, that 
“the like of the building was not in all 
the colonies.”’ 

The Brick Market, date 1762, needs 
similar treatment, for every change it 
has endured has been a change for the 
worse, although fortunately, of a nature 
permitting easy restoration. 

Maine has an abundance of old build- 
ings deserving the best attention. To 
mention only one group, all of a similar 
nature, there is Fort Western at 
Augusta, the block house of Fort Hali- 
fax at Winslow, the wooden block house 
at Edgecomb, and the wood and granite 
block house at Kittery. 





Courtesy of Miss Clara Endicott Sears. 


The Dining Room. (p. 169) 


New Hampshire, too, has a host of 
buildings all worthy of care, and the 
same can be said of every New England 
state. Their mere list would be too 
long to print, for in Portsmouth alone 
the writer, with an architect friend, 
counted at least twenty houses of the 
very highest order of merit, each worthy 
of the best of care. 

Of the existing agencies for preserva- 
tion work several are in serious need of 
further financing. To instance only 
Massachusetts—the Cary House Asso- 
ciation, in Chelsea, and the Shirley- 
Eustis House Association in Roxbury. 
Each of these has in its charge a build- 
ing at one time a famous centre of 
society, but now in a district rapidly 
going over to tenement houses. The 
Cary house is said to incorporate in its 
fabric an old 17th century house of Gov. 
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Bellingham’s and the 18th century Cary 
family’s occupation is kept fresh in our 
minds by the entertaining ‘‘Cary Let- 
ters.’’ The Shirley-Eustis house makesa 
strong claim for preservation, although 
it has been moved from its original site. 
It was built by Gov. Shirley and became 
far-famed as Shirley Hall. Here came 
the youthful and comparatively un- 
known George Washington, to notify 
the Governor of the death of his son in 
Braddock’s defeat. Later the house 
was the home of Gov. Eustis. Almost 
every celebrity who visited Boston dur- 
ing a hundred years was at some time 
a guest in this house. 

And finally, two more Massachusetts 
houses may be cited to show cases of 
weak organizations barely able to retain 
their properties, namely, the John Balch 
house, Beverly, and the Sargent Mur- 
ray-Gilman house, Gloucester. The 
first is excessively ancient, date about 


| 
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2 e . : Photograph by Wallace Nutting. 
Webb house, Wethersfield, Conn., before repairs. (p. 169) 


1642, the only remaining house of an 
“Old Planter” and therefore, a building 
which simply must be saved. For the 
moment it is held by a small group of 
friends whose appeal for help waits on 
the return of peace. The Sargent Mur- 
ray-Gilman house is a very fine speci- 
men of about 1768, with elaborate 
mantel ends of rooms and a beautiful 
staircase. The house is also a Mecca 
for the Universalists and a landmark in 
the history of the struggle for religious 
freedom in America, and particularly 
interests all Harvard men, since here 
was born Samuel Gilman, author of the 
words of ‘Fair Harvard.” 

That the future of four such interest- 
ing houses should be in jeopardy is a 
sad commentary on the public neglect 
of antiquities. Surely there must be 
somewhere, someone able and willing 
to make secure the future of each of 
them. 
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The Brick Market, Newport, as it appears today. 


An Outdoor Museum 

One form of preservation work has yet 
to be even begun in America, namely, 
the Outdoor Museum, formed by the 
removal to one large site of old buildings 
condemned where standing. For one 
reason or another it is often impracti- 
cable to preserve a building on its orig- 
inal site. On occasion it can be moved 
in sections to some new site, as in the 
case of the Hooper-Hathaway house, 
while in others it is wholly taken apart, 
as in the case of the Benaiah Titcomb 
house. 17th century houses, on ac- 
count of their heavy framing, lend 





i Photograph by John Rigen. 
(p. 173) 


themselves peculiarly well to taking 
apart and pinning together again, and 
18th century houses are but little less 
susceptible to this treatment. While 
the preservation of a building on its 
original site is almost always the best 
solution, still, how much better to have 
it on a new site than not to have it at all. 
The possession of such a site and the 
grouping of buildings on it is seldom 
feasible work fora local society. On the 
other hand, if a general society like the 
Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities had owned a site 
and money enough to exploit it, we 
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would now be able to see there the Sun 
Tavern, Benaiah Titcomb, Blaney and 
other houses. Their appropriate group- 
ing would give an opportunity for 
carrying on contemporary industries 
by persons dressed in the period of the 
time, and make an outdoor museum of 
supreme interest. Something of the 
kind has been done with notable success 
at Skansen in Sweden, at Arnhem in 
Holland, at Hamar, at Elverum, at 
Bygd6, and particularly at Lillehammer 
in Norway. At the last named town 
is the Maihaugen Open-Air Museum, 
perhaps more frequently known as the 
Sandvig Collections, from the name of 
the individual who formed and owned 
the museum. Mr. Sandvig has col- 
lected and furnished houses much as 
others might collect books or china, and 
he has recorded the object he has in 
mind for the Maihaugen collection, as 
follows: 

‘In its ultimate consummation it shall 
be a collection of homes where one, as it 
were, can walk straight into the homes 
of the people who have lived there, 
learn to know their mode of living, their 
tastes, their work. For the home and 
its equipment are a picture of the people 
themselves, and in the old hereditary 
homesteads it is not only the single 
individual who is mirrored, but it is the 
whole race, generation after gener- 
ation.” 

‘Nor is it simply an incidental selec- 
tion of isolated homes that, in Maihau- 
gen, I wish to save from destruction or 
neglect. No, I want to place the entire 
village, as a complete whole, in this big 
picture-book; not only what might be 
called the manor-house, with its many 
buildings and its equipment bearing 
witness to hereditary pride and afflu- 
ence, but also the house of the humble 
peasant, the village craftsman’s out-of- 
the-way cottage, and the Sater hut from 
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A block house of Ancient Fort Halifax, Winslow, 
Maine, 


the vast and distant forest. And from 
the top of the hill the old village church 
shall send forth the peal of its bells over 
these relics of bygone ages.’’* 


Records of Old Work 


Finally, there is an enormous amount 
of work to be done in the way of pres- 
ervation of antiquities along the lines 
of photography and measured drawings. 
Strangely enough, this is a compara- 
tively neglected field and there is no 
one place (though there should be sev- 
eral) where an inquirer can go with a 
certainty of finding photographs in 
large quantities of all the antiquities in 
the country. Even scarcer are the 
collections of measured drawings. It 
has been the custom of local historical 
societies to gather tolerably good photo- 
graphic collections of the antiquities in 
their own neighborhoods, and although 
this has never been done as systemati- 
cally as should be the case, yet how 
invaluable is this photographic record. 
There is a distinct line of cleavage 


See the Studio Nov. 15, 1912 page 110. 
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Shirley-Eustis house, Roxbury, Mass. After being moved to its new site and shorn of its piazzas. (p. 175) 


separating our ignorance of the antiq- 
uities antedating the invention of 
photography from our comparatively 
well-supplied knowledge of the later 
antiquities. And yet, when a trained 
investigator asks for information on a 
given building, how often is it the case 
that the photographs on record fail to 
supply the particular information re- 
quired. This is merely because the 
photographing has been generally done 
in a trifling manner, having no scien- 
tific, and but little antiquarian, train- 
ing as its basis. 

So far as measured drawings are con- 
cerned, there is a large mass of material 
buried in the offices of architects, in- 
accessible to anyone outside of the 
offices and often to those inside. It 
seems to be pretty clearly established 





that the demand for really good meas- 
ured drawings is insufficient to meet 
the commercial requirements of publi- 
cation, and the same can usually be 
said of photographs. It seems that 
both of these fields must be covered, if 
at all, out of the resources of societies. 

A slightly different aspect of the same 
question appears in the case of photo- 
graphic negatives. Uncounted thou- 
sands of these are destroyed every year 
because for commercial purposes they 
have no further value, except as glass, 
and yet if a careful selection from these 
could be made and they could be bought 
for the price of the glass, prints might 
be made from them for an indefinite 
time in the future, to the great benefit 
of specialists and museums. 
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Photograph by Frank Cousins. 


Graeme Park, Montgomery County, Pa. 


These three fields of photographs, 
negatives and measured drawings 
should engage the earnest interest of 
our antiquarian societies in the future. 


Government Aid 


In spite of some remarkable excep- 
tions it may be truly said that in Con- 
tinental Europe such work as that out- 
lined in this article has generally been 
undertaken by the government or under 
public auspices, with varying degrees 
of success. This has, at least, had the 
result of providing the means to accom- 
plish a vast amount of work, much of 
which would with us have been com- 
pletely neglected. Action by the 
nation or the states is in America 
peculiarly difficult of achievement and 
for some reasons not to be desired. 
That part of the public capable of 
appreciating a handsome building for 
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the sake of its artistic merit, is small 
indeed, and the chance of obtaining 
support from the public treasury is too 
negligible to notice, except in the case 
of public buildings of historic interest, 
like Faneuil Hall in Boston, and Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia. On the 
other hand, even if this were not the 
case, our political system, with its 
almost total lack of responsibility, as 
well as its widespread tendency to the 
spoils system, makes public action 
extremely dangerous. There can be 
no doubt but that for many years, at 
least, efficient action looking to the 
preservation of our best architecture 
must depend for its support on private 
initiative. 
Agencies for Preservation 


To the writer it is also clear that 
while the smaller societies, like the 
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North front of the 


patriotic-ancestral society chapters and 
the local historical societies, have ac- 
complished much that is good, the 
possibilities for American achievement 
on a really large scale are greatest in the 
hands of larger societies. Of which three 
may be mentioned—The Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiq- 
uities, already described, The Associa- 
tion for the Preservation of Virginia 
Antiquities, doing somewhat similar 
work in its chosen territory, and the 
American Scenic and Historic Preser- 
vation Society. The Archaeological 
Institute of America which, through its 
School of American Research, preserves 
the old Governor's Palace at Santa Fe, 


Royall house, Medford, M: 


iss., before repairs and restoration. (p. 183 

and by the rent of its general offices 
helps to maintain the historic ‘‘Octa- 
gon’ in Washington, should now be 
added to such a list. 

In al! plans leading to effective work 
two things are essential, namely, 
money, and the ability to spend it 
wisely. Let us suppose that the Arch- 
aeological Institute should announce 
itself ready to accept funds in trust, the 
income to be applied as its officers 
thought wise for the preservation of 
the best architectural and _ historical 
work in the country, and that such 
funds had been received. What oppor- 
tunities would not the present year* 


*This article was written in 1918. 
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have presented to the managers. Two 
of the most important buildings in the 
whole country have recently come on 
the market, namely, ‘‘Westover,”’ the 
most famous of the James River estates 
in Virginia, and the Brewton-Pringle 
house of about 1765, in Charleston, 
South Carolina, now on the market, 
and without question the finest colonial 
house in America. Such buildings 
as these are part of the artistic heritage 
of the American people, and as _pre- 
viously outlined, take a_ continual 
chance of bad treatment so long as they 
are left to the vicissitudes of private 
ownership. Moreover, these are build- 
ings to which all visitors hope to gain 
access, but so long as they remain in 
private hands, the number who can be 
accommodated is small. This year it is 
these two houses that are for sale, 
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as also the five houses lately composing 
the Wallace Nutting Colonial Chain. 
Some other year it may be the superb 
Harwood or Bryce houses at Annapolis 
or Thomas Jefferson’s ‘‘Monticello” at 
Charlottesville, Virginia,* or Governor 
Keith’s ‘Graeme Park,” 1721, at Mont- 
gomery County, Pa. The number of 
first-class houses could be greatly 
extended and merely goes to show the 
crying need for organized effort to safe- 
guard what there is left of our artistic 
and_ historic inheritance. 

To the writer's mind it is by no means 
essential that any one society should 
actually own buildings by the hundred, 
or by the score. To do so would in- 
volve a very elaborate mechanism and 
one which might to a large extent im- 


*And now, as we go to press, comes the real estate 
agentés notice that **Monticello” too, is for sale. 
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pair the local effort which is so much 
more easily enlisted for an enterprise 
locally managed. It seems probable 
that a liberal grant in aid from the 
treasury ,of some strong organization 
holding trust funds would be all that 
would be needed. For instance, the 
Marblehead Historical Society is 
greatly in need of an extension of its 
grounds, and richly deserves it for the 
splendid work it has already done with 
the slenderest of means. The same can 
be said of the Royall House Association, 
where the proper setting of Royall’s 
fascinating house in Medford, Mass., 
requires the purchase of a whole block 
of vacant land. There would be no 
need that the central society should 
take over either of these properties, but 
its board of trustees, well advised and 
having sufficient funds at its disposal 
to permit it todo a number of handsome 
acts every year, could easily make the 
purchases and deed the land to the 
societies concerned, under proper re- 
strictions. The list of examples could 
be multiplied indefinitely, and not the 
least worthy society of them all, to be 
helped by a society of national scope, 
would be the Mt. Vernon Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation, even now greatly in need of 
support. 

The need of the existence of more 
agencies undertaking preservation work 
was strikingly brought to the attention 
of the Trustees of The Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiq- 


uities when, not long since, they were 
actually asked to undertake such work 
in New Jersey. As yet they have been 
unable to see their way to doing this, 
but if a large endowment were given 
them, the income to be spent in New 
Jersey alone, they might accept the 
trust, though there is no apparent 
reason why a New Jersey society should 
not be formed at any time, much better 
qualified to discharge such a trust than 
would be any New England Society. 

The ideal thing would doubtless be 
that each of such societies as The 
Archaeological Institute of America, 
The Society for the Preservation of 
NewEngland Antiquities, The Associa- 
tion for the Preservation of Virginia 
Antiquities, and The American Scenic 
Historic Preservation Society, should 
have large endowment funds appli- 
cable to this kind of work. There 
would be room for all, and to these 
there would doubtless be added 
others in the course of time. Every 
state or section of the country should 
have its own society, and with these 
could be associated national societies 
as well. There would be no necessary 
conflict of work, for even if two or more 
were interested in the same building, 
each could make a grant in aid to the 
local organization having the matter in 
charge, and it would simply insure so 
much more certainly the success of the 
undertaking. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF SCULPTURE IN 
COLONIAL AMERICA 


FISKE KIMBALL 


N no time and country was the 
| plastic impulse less exercised and 

less encouraged than in the English 
colonies in America before the Revolu- 
tion. The biblical injunction against 
‘“‘oraven images”’ made figures of any 
sort anathema in the Puritan settle- 
ments, and even in most of the Cavalier 
provinces the crucifix and figures of 
saints were equally abhorred as smack- 
ing of ‘‘ Popery’’. Deprived of its primi- 
tive function as the handmaid of re- 
ligion and reduced to the status of a 
‘polite art,’”’ sculpture suffered even 
more than the other arts from the 
handicaps of a pioneer community, ow- 
ing to the cost of its products and their 
lack of portability. The art of por- 
traiture which flourished in the eight- 
eenth century alike among the landed 
aristocrats of the South and the mer- 
chants and divines of the North, was 
confined to paintings, at least until the 
very eve of the Revolution. Thus the 
works of sculpture which began to ap- 
pear in the colonies as wealth and cul- 
ture increased were almost entirely im- 
ported. 

The first to come were naturally casts 
and copies of the famous antique stat- 
ues and busts, recommended by the 
classical taste of the eighteenth century. 
Our earliest record is of those of John 
Smibert, the painter who accompanied 
Dean Berkeley to America in 1728. 
Dr. Alexander Hamilton, on visiting his 
house in Boston in 1744, wrote in his 
Itinerarium': ‘‘I saw here likewise a 
collection of good busts and statues, 


1 Edited by A. B. Hart (1907) p. 139. 
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most of them antiques, done in clay and 
paste, among the rest Homer's head 
and a model of the Venus of Medicis.”’ 
It was a cast of the same statue which 
the later English painter, Robert Edge 
Pine, was to bring to Philadelphia in 
1784, and of which his pupil, Joseph 
Hopkinson, wrote: “It was shut up in 
a case, and only shown to persons who 
particularly wished to see it; as the 
manners of our country, at that time, 
would not tolerate a public exhibition 
of such a figure’’.' 

The demand for statuary was not 
confined to artists. In 1759, the mar- 
tial young Virginia planter, Colonel 
George Washington—haxjng just mar- 
ried well—included in aie, eo to his 
agents in London directions for ‘8 
Busts,”’ as follows: 


“4. One of Alexander the Great; another of 
Julius Caesar; another of Charles XII of 
Sweden; and a fourth of the King of Prussia. 
N. B. These are not to exceed fifteen inches in 
height, nor ten in width. 

“2 other Busts, of Prince Eugene and the 
Duke of Marlborough, somewhat smaller. 

“2 Wild Beasts, not to exceed twelve inches 
in height, nor eighteen in length. 


“Sundry small ornaments for chimney-piece.””? 


What Washington actually received 
in the absence from the market of busts 
of the size requested, were: 


‘““A Groupe of Zneas carrying his Father out 
of Troy, with four statues, viz.: his Father 
Anchises, his wife Creusa and his son Ascanius, 

1 William Dunlap: History of the Origin and Progress 


of the Arts of Design in the United States (1834), vol. 1 
p. 318. 


2 Writings of Washington, edited by W. C. Ford 
vol. 2 (1899), p. 138. 
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The Statue of William Pitt, in Charleston, 


Erected 1770. 


neatly finished and bronzed with copper, £3. 3 
Two Groupes, with two statues each of Bac- 
chus & Flora, finisht neat, & bronzed with 
copper, £2. 2 each 4.4 
Two ornamented vases with Facesand Festoons 
of Grapes and vine Leaves, finished neat & 
bronzed with copper 2.2 
The above for ye Chimney Piece 
Two Lyons after the antique Lyons in Italy, 
finished neat and bronzed with copper, £1. 5 
each 2.10" 

With Jefferson, in his classical en- 
thusiasm, the desire for sculpture went 
beyond busts of great captains or orna- 
ments for a chimney piece. His note- 
book for the building of Monticello, 
1771, lists as desiderata under the head 
of “Statues”: ‘‘Venus of Medicis, 
Florence; Apollo of Belvedere, Rome; 
Antinous, Florence; Dancing Faunus; 
Messenger pulling out a thorn; Roman 
slave whetting his knife; the Gladiator 
at Montalto; Myrmillusexpiring, Rome; 
the Gladiator reposing himself after 
the engagement (companion of the for- 
mer)’’, also, in terra cotta, ‘‘ Hercules 
and Antaeus; the two wrestlers; the 
Rape of the Sabines (three figures)’” 
the whole repertory of works then most 
admired abroad. Like many of Jeffer- 
son’s prophetic youthful projects, this 
one of a collection of sculpture at Mon- 
ticello was not to be fulfilled until his 
return from France after the Revolu- 
tion. In the gardens of the great Tay- 
loe plantation at Mount Airy, however, 
Philip Fithian noted in 1773 ‘four 
large beautiful marble statues ’’*— 
doubtless copies of famous antique 
works. 

Original works of sculpture first ap- 
peared in the colonies in connection 
with marble monuments ordered from 
England by wealthy families of the 
Anglican communion to commemorate 

1 Writings of Washington, Ford, vol. 2, p. 175 note. 

> Kimball: Thomas Jefferson, Architect (1916), fig. 79. 

Journal (1900), p. 149. 
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their dead on the walls of their churches. 
King’s Chapel in Boston, for instance, 
has three such monuments from colon- 
ial days. That of Charles Apthorp, 
who died in 1768, is crowned by a cherub 
weeping over a cinerary urn,—carved 
with graceful facility like the rococo 
ornaments at either side. More am- 
bitious are the memorials of Samuel 
Vassal, erected, as the inscription tells 
us, in 1766, and of Frances, wife of 
Governor William Shirley, probably set 
up on his return from England in 1753, 
following her death here in 1744. Each 
of these is decorated with a_ portrait 
bust, very competently executed in the 
flowing, slightly tormented style of 
Roubillac. 


The first original statues commis- 
sioned for the colonies, and the first 
to be set up as public monuments were 
the outcome of the rejoicing over the 
repeal of the Stamp Act in 1766. The 
South Carolina Assembly voted, May 8, 
that a marble statue of Mr. Pitt should 
be ordered and placed in front of the State 
House.' An amendment substituting 
the name of His Majesty George III 
was not seconded. The Assembly in 
New York, more dutiful to the crown, 
provided on June 23 for an equestrian 
statue of the King, and also a statue 
of William Pitt in brass.* All three 
commissions were entrusted to the same 
artist, Joseph Wilton of London, Sculp- 
tor to his Majesty, who executed the 
statue of the king in lead, gilt, and the 
statues of Pitt as replicas of one another 
in marble. They arrived in 1770; the 
Charleston figure being set up July 5; 
the King George, on Bowling Green, 
August 16; the Pitt, in Wall Street, 
September 7. 


1 “D. E. Huger Smith:” ‘‘Wiltons Statue of Pitt’ in 
S.C. Mag., vol. 15 (1914) p. 21. 

2 Memorial History of the City of New York, vol. 2 
(1892), pp. 382, 387, 408. 
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Statue of Norborne Berkeley, Lord Botetourt. 
Erected at Williamsburg, 1773 


The interest of these first statues to 
the few and scattered artists of the 
colonies is shown in the correspondence 
of John Singleton Copley, who had 
already known the casts of Smibert 
and the busts in King’s Chapel, and ap- 
parently felt himself a qualified judge. 
Writing from New York in 1771, he 
says: ‘‘I have seen the Statues of the 
King and Mr. Pitt, and I think them 
boath good Statues.’”! 

Good enough indeed they were, ac- 
cording to the standards of ‘‘classical”’ 
sculpture of the day, in which the con- 
ventions of Roman garb and manner 
had been adopted without the genius 
to infuse them with vitality. Pitt 
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Fragments of the equestrian statue of George III in New York 
Preserved by the New York Historical Society 


stood in the toga in vehement declama- 
tion; George III rode barelegged and 
and sandalled, a Roman emperor, with 
the laurel wreath about his head. 
Their day of honor was short. On 
the receipt of the news of the Declara- 
tion of Independence in New York, July 
9, 1776, the statue of the king was 
pulled down and broken to pieces. Most 
of these were taken to Litchfield, Con- 
necticut, and melted into hullets for the 
Colonial troops. Captain John Mon- 
tresor, then chief engineer of the British 
army in America, stated that he recov- 
ered the mutilated head and sent it to 
Lord Townshend. The tail of the horse 
and parts of the saddle were recovered 
at Wilton, Connecticut, in 1871,* and, 


1 Copley-Pelham Letters, Massachusetts Historical 
Society Collections, vol. 71 (1914), p.117. 2 Jacob M. 
Moore in the New York Telegram, June 16, 1883 
quoted in the Memorial History of the City of New 
York, vol. 2 (1892), p. 497. 





with a slab of the pedestal, are now 
in possession of the New York Histori- 
cal Society, which has kindly permitted 
them to be photographed. A restora- 
tion by Mr. Charles M. Lefferts, based 
on all available evidence, especially on 
the two other equestrian statues of the 
King, by Wilton in London, formerly at 
the Royal Exchange and in Berkeley 
Square, suggests the aspect of this 
pioneer in equestrian sculpture in 
America. 

The Pitt statues also suffered, but 
their less serviceable material proved 
their salvation. The one in New York 
was mutilated during the occupation of 
the city by British troops. Its headless 
and armless form may now also be seen 
in the collection of the New York Histor- 
ical Society. The statue in Charleston 
lost its right arm by a cannon shot dur- 
ing the siege of 1780, and its head when 
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the statues of the now fallen popular idol 
was being removed, as an obstruction to 
traffic, in 1794. The head remained un- 
broken however, and was carelessly 
replaced. From 1808 the figure 
stood in the Orphan House grounds, 
where, as Mrs. Ravenel has recorded,' 
it was generally supposed to represent 
General Washington ‘“‘just getting out 
of bed’! In 1888 it was once more 
set up near its original site, and it stands 
today as the patriarch of American pub- 
lic monuments. 

One other statue testified to the grati- 
tude of the colonists for a worthy off- 
cial. On July 20, 1771, the House of Bur- 
gesses of Virginia ‘ Resolved, Nemine 
Contradicente that an elegant Statue of 
his late Excellency the Right Honorable 
Norborne, Baron de Botetourt, be erected 
in Marble at the Public Expense . . . ex- 
pressing the grateful Sense this House 
entertains of his Lordship’s prudent and 
wise Administration ... That the same 
be sent for to Great Britain . . . That 
the Treasurer pay for the Statue 
out of the public Money in the Treas- 
ury.’’? The statue was carved in Lon- 
don by Richard Hayward in 1773° and 
set up in Williamsburg. The removal 
of the seat of government to Richmond 
in 1779 exposed it to defacement by 
boys, and a sketch by the English archi- 
tect Latrobe in 1796 shows it standing 
headless in the vestibule of the old Cap- 

iCharleston (1906), p. 16? 


* Journals, 1770-72, p. 138. 
"L. G. Tyler: Williamsburg, (1907), p. 52. 
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itol.| The next year it was removed to 
the front of the college, where it remains, 
somewhat shattered, but with head re- 
stored. The artist, less classical than 
Wilton, but more expressive, showed 
Botetourt, whom we know better as 
Lord Berkeley, in his court dress, and 
the figure still breaths the ceremonial 
atmosphere of Colonial Virginia. 

Not until the very last days of Eng- 
lish rule did there appear a sculptor in 
the colonies themselves, and then it was 
a woman, working in a humble medium. 
Mrs. Patience Wright, born of Quaker 
parents in Bordentown, New Jersey, 
made herself famous by modelling like- 
nesses in wax. Even for this unpre- 
tentious practice of sculpture there was 
not sufficient demand here as yet, so 
that in 1772 she sought a wider field in 
London. Thence was dispatched in 
1773, as a present to the Pennsylvania 
legislature, her bust of the ‘‘ Proprietor”’ 
Thomas Penn.’ The bust, preserved 
in Independence Hall, stands as our 
first work of a native sculptor, and, 
one not unworthy. 

Such were the modest beginnings on 
our soil of the art which, with the found- 
ing of the new independent nation, was 
to be adopted by men of native skill, 
such as McIntire and William Rush, 
and enriched by such foreign masters as 
Houdon and Canova. 


1 Journal of Latrobe (1905), facing p. 250. 

? Dunlap: Arts of Design (new ed., 1918), vol. 1, 
p:. 151. 

3 F.M.Etting: The Old State House, 1876, pp. 27, 131 
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CURRENT NOTES AND NEWS 


The Committee on Colonial and National Art 


W* are indebted for the text and illustrations of this number of ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY to the Committee on Colonial and National Art of the Arch- 
aeological Institute of America. 

This Committee was organized three years ago by the Institute, with the 
cooperation of other workers in the field, to undertake systematic research in the 
history of colonial art on this continent, and the art of the early period of the 
American Republic. It aims to increase and spread exact knowledge concerning 
our early architecture, sculpture, painting, and handicrafts of all sorts, and has 
already contributed notably to researches and publications on these subjects. 
It seeks to establish an annual fellowship for the study of problems in early Ameri- 
can art; to assist in publishing the results of such researches; to aid in the pre- 
servation of American monuments; to stimulate museums in the development of 
their collections of American paintings, furniture, silver, glass, ceramics, and the 
like. It invites interested persons not already members of the Archaeological 
Institute to give their support to this work by joining the Institute. It offers 
them, besides their participation in the new work, the general privileges of the 
Institute and its publications, including the illustrated magazine, ART AND ARCH- 
AEOLOGY. The membership of the Committee is as follows: Fiske Kimball, 
Chairman, University of Michigan; Arthur Lyman, Treasurer, 60 State Street, 
Boston; William Sumner Appleton, Francis Hill Bigelow, Glenn Brown, George 
H. Chase, James C. Egbert, Allan Marquand, Charles Moore, Lawrence Park, 
Arthur Kingsley Porter. 


The Clarke Collection of Early American Portraits 


N interesting Art sale of strictly American importance, was recently that of 
the Thomas B. Clarke ‘Collection of Early American Portraits.’’ It was 
important not only because of the artists, but for the personages represented. 

A very beautiful illustrated catalogue with introduction by Mr. Dana Carroll, 
gives the list of fifty pictures of great value historically as well as artistically of 
the early painters and persons of distinction of Colonial times. 

There are about thrity-five painters represented, the earliest born in 1688 and 
and the latest born in 1831, so the collection covers over two centuries. Among 
them are Wright, Charles and Rembrandt Peale, Sully, Allston, Copley, Stuart, 
Morse, Pine and others. Their sitters are Daniel Webster, Washington, Jackson, 
Clay, King, Yates, Elizabeth Byles Brown etc., etc. 

It is interesting to note the rise of value of the work of Gilbert Stuart. $21,000 
was paid for one of his ‘‘ Athenaeum” type of Washington portrait, which three 
years ago was sold for $3,000. His portrait of Lawrence Reid Yates brought 
$8,000. Rembrandt Peale’s Washington went for $9,000 and Charles W. Peale’s 
‘General Washington at Princeton,’’ $6,200. 

It is predicted that this sale of American portraits may have an influence 
upon the National Portrait Gallery which has been inaugurated through the 
generous donations toward the nucleus of such a gallery by Mr. Christoffer 
Hannevig. H. W. 
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A Gift from Venice to the American Red Cross 


RARE old painting, the portrait of San Lorenzo Guistinian, the first 

patriarch and famous benefactor of Venice, has been presented to the Amer- 
ican Red Cross in token of the gratitude of Venice for the work of the American 
Red Cross in Italy. 

The picture is attributed to Gentile Bellini. It is in the pure style of the 
period, somewhat sombre and severe, and full of dignity. The lines are delicate 
and soft, and at the same time sustained and strong. The portrait is an excellent 
work of art, worthy of admiration for the great pictorial value as well as for its sub- 
ject and associations. 

The donor is Sebastiana Candrian, a well-known Venetian antiquarian. His 
picture was deposited during the war in the care of the Municipality and was con- 
signed to the American Red Cross delegate at Venice by Count Grimani, Mayor 
of Venice. It is now on exhibition in the ante-room of the American Red Cross 
office in Venice and will be transported to America where it will be hung in what- 
ever place the National Organization may decide to place it. The gift includes 
a fine old frame and an easel on which the picture stands. 

The desire of the giver is that this portrait of another earlier benefactor of 
Venice may remain in America as an expression of the gratitude of Italy for what 
America has done for her during the Great War. 


The Eleazer Arnold House, Lincoln, R. I. 


HE Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities came into posses- 

sion of this ancient house as a gift from its owners during the fall of 1918. 
The building dates from about 1687, and is particularly noteworthy for its 
enormous stone chimney, which filled the entire west end of the original house. Asa 
document on 17th century Rhode Island building the Arnold house is invaluable and 
it richly merits thorough repair and restoration at great cost of time and money. 
Unfortunately the Society is unable to undertake this at the moment through 
lack of funds, but lovers of the old and picturesque will be glad to know that the 
house has been put into fairly good repair, especially so far as shingles and clap- 
boards are concerned, and it is hoped in the future to make this so careful and thor- 
ough a restoration that the building will be a credit to American archaeology. 


The Abraham Brown House, Watertown, Mass. 





HIS house must rank as one of the most ancient in the United States—proba- 

bly from about 1640. It has been bought by a group of individuals who are re- 
storing it, with the intention of later presenting it to the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of New England Antiquities. The house is one of the extremely early type with 
but two rooms—one on each of two floors with a garret above. There are indica- 
tions that a leanto—possibly original, and very likely containing the oven—was 
built against the back of the chimney, but of this leanto only the mortise holes 
in the west girt now exist. The great interest in the rest of the building arises 
from the fact that the house supplies so much evidence of its early appearance. 
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One Hundred Early American Paintings. 
The Ehrich Galleries, New York. 1918. 
Pp. 176. 100 illustrations. 


The growth of interest in the painters of the 
American colonies and of the early republic 
has been one of the most striking of recent 
developments in artistic circles. Although the 
overshadowing reputations of West, Copley, 
and Stuart have long been established, it has 
been only in the last few years that students 
and collectors have come really to know the 
work of their many predecessors such as Hes- 
selius, Smibert, Feke, Blackburn, and Theus, 
and to appreciate the importance and merit 
of their contemporaries and successors, in- 
cluding Benbridge, the Peales, Vanderlyn, Jar- 
vis, Sully, Harding, Inman, and Alexander. 

One of the greatest obstacles to wider ac- 
quaintance with their work has been the lack 
of accessible reproductions, which has just 
begun to be overcome by the publication of 
illustrated catalogues of some notable loan 
exhibitions and sales. A welcome addition 
to these resources has now been furnished by 
the Ehrich galleries of New York, whose 
founder, Mr. Lewis R. Ehrich, was one of the 
first dealers to interest himself seriously in 
early American paintings. It is a volume 
in which a hundred canvasses which have been 
at various times in the possession of the firm 
are reproduced with historical notes on the 
artists and the subjects. The great majority 
are naturally portraits. Stuart is represented 
by no less than fourteen. Sully by ten, 
West by six, Copley by three, and many of 
the less-known painters such as Ezra Ames, 
Ralph Earl, Jacob Eichholtz, and John Eck- 
stein have one or two examples. 

Among those of special merit are Stuart’s 
superb portraits of Mrs. Joseph Anthony and 
Mrs. Gabriel Manigault, and West's portrait 
of himself seated by a cast of the Belvedere 
torso. His group of young Americans who 
were studying at the University of Cambridge 
—the Allens, Wormeley, and Izard—is re- 
miniscent of the day when the sons of culti- 
vated colonial gentry were sent ‘“‘home”’ for 
their education almost as a matter of course. 
Characteristic of the struggle soon to follow 
are Trumbull’s sketch for ‘‘The Trial of Ma- 
jor André,” with its successful composition 
and admirable miniature portraits, and the 
scene by William Dunlap from the stage pres- 
entation of Cooper's ‘‘The Spy.”’ 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A valuable supplement is the list of more 
than two hundred and fifty artists active in 
America between 1750 and 1850. 


F. K. 


Miscellaneous Babylonian Inscriptions. 
Part I. Miscellaneous Sumerian Religious 
Texts. By George A. Barton, Ph. D., LL. D. 
734 x 10%. Paper boards, cloth back and 
corners. 67 pages and 41 plates. $5.00. 
Yale University Press. 


In this volume there are published twelve 
religious texts belonging to the Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Photographs 
of some of the inscriptions are included, to- 
gether with copies, transliteration, translation, 
and discussion of all of them. The fragmen- 
tary condition of most of the objects, and the 
difficulty of the Sumerian language in which 
the inscriptions are written, make the task of 
interpretation farfromeasy. Especially note- 
worthy is the first text in the volume, a foun- 
dation cylinder containing an incantation, 
which is regarded by Professor Barton as the 
oldest religious text from Babylonia yet pub- 
lished, and perhaps the oldest in the world, 
older than the most ancient of the pyramid 
texts of Egypt. The inscription appears to 
have been written at the time of repairs to 
the temple in Nippur, and to have been placed 
in the walls or pavement of the temple while 
the repairs were in progress, according to the 
custom of the Babylonians. The incantation 
calls upon many spirits and gods to protect 
Nippur from sickness, especially from a plague 
which seems to have been brought to Nippur 
from a neighboring city, and to have been the 
occasion of the reconstruction of the temple. 

Among the other texts are two oracles, to- 
gether with the account of the fulfillment of 
one of them; several hymns, two of which are 
addressed to kings, thus supporting an earlier 
opinion of Professor Barton that certain kings 
were deified even during their life time ;and two 
creative myths. One of these myths describes 
the courtship and marriage of Enlil and Nin- 
lil, the patron deities of Nippur, and the 
birth of fertilizing rain from their union; the 
other contains a new account of the creation 
of man and the development of agriculture 
and city life, man being born from the union 
of a god and a goddess. 

ETTALENE M. GRICE. 
Yale University 
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Some Attractive Features of Future Numbers 


GREAT CATHEDRALS IN THE WAR ZONE 
By Arthur Staniey Riggs 


Ill. Noyvon IV. SoIssons V. AMIENS 


MARTYRED MONUMENTS OF FRANCE 


By Vheodore Reinach 


THE LOSS AND RECOVERY OF GREEK SCULPTURE 


By Ernest Gardner 


CINCINNATI AS AN ART CENTER 


By Ernest Bruce Haswell, and others 


THE TREE AND THE CROSS 


By Georgiana Goddard King 


TURKEY IN ASIA 


By Howard Crosby Butler, Morris Jastrow and D. M. Robinson 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN IN SCULPTURE 


By Frank Owen Payne 
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The next three numbers as they appear will be sent on 
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